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ABSTRACT 

This document is the report of a microstudy to 
determine the feasibility of collecting statistics on the present 
patterns of participation in adult education programs in Europe* The 
study was carried out in the city of Exeter in the United Kingdom. A 
sample questionnaire and the survey data obtained are included in 
this report which concludes that the results of the study, although 
deficient, were considerable because of the cooperation of the Local 
Education Authority* It is also concluded that this microstudy 
revealed a notable number of national, regional, and local 
idlosyncracies in the organization of adult education, and it must be 
open to question whether a comparative study of European statistics 
in adult education is yet feasible. (KP) 
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'^The 70s will "be the decade of acUilt od\ication" ^aid 
the-]^ime Ilinirter of Sweden a year or tv;o '?p;o.. It i.:: at 
loast certain that official educational foreca.sts. and notional 
Ijlans in some leading ir:c!u:vtrial countries cuwlGagc a 
development of t'le education of adult on a pcgle conpara^jlo 
viith the investment made., in earlier epochs, in nocondary 
or technical education; and all the member countries of the 
Ciouncil of Europe, which has cndor£^ed the principles of 
Poririanent Education, are disposed to (jive \irp;ent conaid(?3:^atio:; 
to tlie adequacy of the provision which they make for pent- 
vorh learnings As a consequence the existing facilities for 
adult edvication, the extent of the need and demand for it 
and the present patterns of participation in adult learning, 
are being s^ubjected to scrutiny in search of guidelines 
towardr^ the most effective and cost«-ef fective - forms of 
devel opment o Everyx-zhere ?in obstacle if3 encountered in the 
£3heer lack of reliable statictical information about the 
education of adults c By comparision , the planning of other 
sectors of education i:? statisticnlly well-inf ormedo Thi3 
difficulty haGbeen the subject of discussion at the Council 
of Europe in the Committee fo.r Out-of -School Education and 
Cultural Development of the CCC for some tine, and in 1970- 
this Committee instructed a small group of experts to examine 
and report upon the position o 

The first meeting of these experts^ which. was supported 
by preliminary and subsequent correspondence and documentation, 
had the advantage of the participation of can expert from 
UK}5SC0^ which is also concerned v/ith the problem on a world 
scale<» The meeting and its follov;-up achieved two thin^^So ■ 
In the first place it established a defirxition of Adult 
Education in harmony with the principles of Permanent 
Education as approved by the CCC. This definition is set 
out belov; on page ^!-. Secondly, after lengthy exploration, 
the group charted^ hohind tlie superficial appearance of 
simplicity in obtaining adult education statistics, a 
daunting range of complexitiesc These may be summarised as 
follows : 

1. In most of our countries ''adult education" as conceived 
in. the context of Permanent Education, and m^eaning tJie formal 
education of adults of all kinds ^ is not a category grounded 
in educational lav; or served by a single authority or 
administrative unit^ This comprehensively ''onceived adult 
education is in fact comj^osed of the activities of several 
agencies with no overall co-ordination or direction. Some 
of them are departments of central or local goverrjnent, some 
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of them are voluntary organisations working with or without 
£:ovcrnrnental support, sorr^o are entirely private and comrrteroial > 
It is not uncommon to find^ Tor example^ that adult education, 
jn the comprehensive sense, is shared by ministries of Education, 
j.abour^ /'grlculture and Health together* with such bodies as the 
Volkshochschulverband, lomperance organisations, churches and 
commercir.lly provided schools and cori-espondenco courses, A 
further complication arises from the fact that, where :lt is used, 
the term "adult .education^* or ''Education populaire" or 
■ f:i-wachsenenbildunc" is often given to some particular part of 
tho comprehensive concept • par"cicular ly to non-^vocational 
education^ Again, the age of ^'adulthood'' varies betv:een these 
different agencies. From the point of viev; of workings 
towards European statistics one is faced v/ith the fact that there 
are permutations of all these possibilities from country to 
country. However, the central fact of this type of difficulty 
is that in none of our countries is there legislation or 
administration v;hich trf;ats all forms of the education of adults 
as a single category in respect of v/hich statistics are required. 

2. Thanks largely to the work of 1;he CCC there is in all 
our countries a strong i*ecent tendency among "responsables'^ t^o 
thln)< in terms of the comprehensive definition of adult education. 
Nevertheless, structures have not yet caught; up with this kind of 
thinking. More s3rious is the ff^ct that nuch a comprehensive 
definition covers areas of education which seem to be fundamentally 
heterogeneous in certain respects - for example in motivation and 
in criteria of effectiveness An obvious example is the difference 
between a Telekolleg course leading to"mittlere E9ifG''ana a 
recreational course in ceramics. Thus, a single set of statistics 
even if obtainable, in lumping all ooiirses top-;ether, might prove 
misleading from the point of vi-cv; of planning. It v/ould seem 
that clear sub-categories need to be established, 

5. A third sot of dif ficuj.tiea arisetj from difference of 
opinion as to the purpose for which statistics are required. At 
its first meeting the group of experts noted two levels of 
purpose. The fir^t of these is propagandise - the ob.^ect being 
to present a clear and cogent, quantification of the educational 
disadvantages under which many sections of adults suffer, and 
of the consequent loss to society of skill, productivity and 
stability - and this ac a matter of urgency., The secoiid level 
of purpose ir.cludes the firso, of course, "^ui aims at making 
available for those who plan the educational future a statistically 
p:rounded contour map of the present position in adult education • 
its accessibility., its effectiveness in responding to human 
needs - inducing latent needs - and to societal needs for 
industria.l and civic competence Clearly^, the scope and depth 
of a statistical enquiry for this second level of purpose arc 
much greater ; and the time and resources nei^ded for it also. 
Much preliminary work v/ould be necessary to identify objective 
^'indicators'' of effectiveness and motivation (accessibility)^ 
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a task of considerable complexity even within the sooio- 
cultural patterns of a single country, let alone the further 
problem of seeking equally valid indicators for, say, Italy, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. " 

Confronted with a report from the experts along these 
lines, the CCC, on the recommendation of its Committee for 
Out -of -School Education and Cultural Development instructed 
the experts to limit the scope aiM:ho enqulrj^^ and to 
investigate the feasibility of imp^c^ving the presentation 
and comparability of '^operationally signif icant*' data for * 
adult education. The group of experts met again in March 
1972, It recommended that, ultimately, the CCC should 
sponsor a statistical project to cover three comparable 
regions, each in a different country. Because of the 
limitations of resources at present available, however, it 
recommended that, as a first stage, there should be a micro- 
study in the feasibility of collecting statistics, according 
to the comprehensive definition, in a strictly geographically 
limited area , such as a medium-sized town. For this purpose 
Exeter was eventually selected - a university city with 
clearly, marked boundaries and with no outstandingly atypical 
features. 

General considerations concerning the structure of the micro-stud y 

The experts had at their disposal a number of papers 
relating to the methodology of collecting statistics in such 
a context; some of them refining the definition, others 
recommending the topics of enquiry. The question of indicators 
of effectiveness and accessibility v/as again raised; -for 
the former, the use of statistics on professional advancement 
or decline in alcoholism or family rupture or misdemeanour 
V7as suggested, but rejected because of difficulty; Among 
papers • circulated were tvfo by .Mr, E. A, la »S. Fisher, 
Programm.e Gpecialist, in the Division of Statistics at WJESCO - 
*^The inter-relationship of student aid and accessibility to 
higher education" and Financial access to higher eduoation^^ . 
Even with a highly sophisticated methodology and with as 
clearly differentiated a set as full-time university students, 
with a public administration geared to the collection of 
their data, it had become clear, in the words of Mr. Fisher 
himself, that these data were- insufficient to quantify 
accessibility and' ^*could lead only to qualified judgments and 
contradictory conclusions'' . For reasons of this kind questions 
bearing upon accessibility and effectiveness were not included 
in the micro -study.. 

The hope had been expressed that the micro-study might be 
able to make use of existing findings of research bodies in 
the chosfeh-country or of statistics collected there as a 



matter of t'outine ; The explorations of the expierts estalDlished 
that in France^ Germany ^ Sweden and the United Kingdom there are 
available some pieces of research and sofne statistical collections 
which could be of help, but that they related only to certain 
sectors of comprehensive adult education. The Italian Institute 
Contrale di Statistica recommended a special questlom:iaire and 
desig2ied an excellent prototype, but the resources at the disposal 
of the working party precluded its use. In the Federal Republic 
there have^ recently and currently, been statistical enquiries 
i^dertaken by the Statistisches Bundesamt and by organisations 
..oUch as thfe Instltut fUr vSozialwissenschaf tliche Forschung at 
Munich, which could implement the annual returns o.f bodies lil^e 
the VllS, the Bundesamt fUr Arbeit and various education and 
culture ministries. But a composite picture in a federal, 
country is a difficult matter. Although the situation in France 
is simpler,, there are many difficulties. -^'L'annuaire statistique 
de la France^* contains some of tlie elements required for our 
purposes but In Prance also much of a comprehensive category 
adult education" is in the hands of "associations priv(5es" 
v;hich havia their o\m individual policies with regard to. statistics . 
Much of it also is in the hands of government departments other; , 
than the 'Ministry of Education - notably, the Prime Minister's. ■/ 
Office and the Ministry of Agriculture and of 3ocial Aif^iirs. 
In Sweden the^ Ministry of Church and Education collects" statistics 
for several types -of adult education, but-by^^no nieans 'ail of those 
covered by a comprehensive definition. As we shall see, the 
situation in the United Kingdom is not substantially differentj 
although slightly more favourable. 

For these reasons the structuring of the micro-study was 
based on minimum demands. 

The feasibility micro-study 

For the purposes of the exercise the following definition 
of adult educa^'-ion was adopted: : . 

Adult education is the provision made in an area either 
through the public institutions pr through voluntary .or • 
private agencies ~ and in both cases usually declaring < 
themselves to be agencies of. adult education - of facilities 
for systematic learning by anyone whose initial education in 
schools^ colleges, universities, apprenticeship and initial 
professional training has been terminated. It is. the education 
of anyone who is no longer *"in statu pupillari" / in any 
subject or for any purpose vihatever. Adult education is. ► 
characterised by methods which have been designed as suitable 
for adults. It is essentially characterised by regular 
classwork and regular attendance at self -study or multi-media 
courses. It is to be rioted that adult education includes 
^'/ocational education other than initial vocational education. 




Taking this definition the feasibility study consists, 
in an attempt to find for the city of Exeter, answers to 
the following questions; > 

For the year 1971 -72 

1. What was the population of the city over the statutory 
school-leaving ago * 

2. This population restated in the following a^^r^o groups for 
nfjen and women (age to be considered at ^1 December 1971) 

Pro:n school -leaving afje - 1^^ to 24 

23 to 54 
y> to 44 
to 54 
5b to 64 
65 and over 

5» VJhat was the total number of those attending adult 
education in respect of the above^ age groups and sex 
cateeories • 

4. How f;iany adult education agencies in the area ero 
financially supported by: 

(a) Public institutions 

State - national and regional etc* 
Communities 

(b) Private institutions 

Industry > commerce, trade unions, employers 

. ■ V associations 

Trade unions 
Churches 

Comrneroial educational establishments 
Broadcast and TV corporations 
Others , 

5, Educational level of teaching staff (hierarchy of 
qualification), 

(a) educational background of teachers 

(b) level of official approval for adult education, 

6* Again with man-woman classification, what were the 

totals in each of the above age groups of those taking 
courses of the following kinds: 
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Courses designed by the promoters to 

(a) educate in acador;.ic subjects (e.g. historjO i'or 
cultural and leisure purposes; 

(b) educate in practical and creative skills and craftr* 
e.g. music ; drama, sports and dom«stic skills; 

(c) prepare for examinations leading to academic and 
publicly recognised vocational qualifications ; 

(d) give initial refresher or further training in 
vocational skills needed by those who are changing 
their profession or job 

- because of changes in the socio-economic 
structure , « 

- because of changes in the structure of the 
individual's personal values and priorities; 

(e) promote family, community and political awareness 
and competence; 

(f) others* / ^ 

6.1 What number of courses were organised 

- in the evening 

- at the v/eekend 

- in the daytime 

- as part of ^'cong^ education'^ 

- otherwise 

- in other ways • 

6.2 VJhat is tho number of meetings and of hours of the courses^ * 

7. Taking categories 6 (a), (b) , (c), (d), (e) , (f) above, 
distribute the totals of students between the following 
socio-economic categories: 

• managerial and professional. 
' clerical 

- skilled manual 
semi-skilled 

- unskilled and casual 

' non-working population - housev;ives, pensioners, unemployed. 

8. As in 7 distribute the totals between the following 
educational categories: 
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- university graduates and holders of other higher diploinas 

- university- entrance or secondary leavinr; standard 

- holders of technical, agricultural or commercial school 
certificates 

- persons having attended hut not completed a vocational 
training course 

- holders of certificates av^arded on completion of 
compulsory schooling 

- persons having completed primary schooling with 

- minimum certificates 

- v?ith no certificates, 

9. VJhat is the total of public educational expenditure of 
all kinds on the population of the city (schools;, 
colleges; adult education etc.). 

10 • V/hat is tlie total public expenditure on adult education , 

11. Vlhat is the total private expenditure on adult education 
in the area , 

12* Hov; much does the student in each of the categories 
6 (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (f) pay in fees for one 
hour of studentship. 

Significance of the questionnair e 

It will have become clear from the foregoing commentary 
that the questionnaire was structured in such a way that it 
should produce the minimum of information necessary for those 
\iho wish to have accurate statistics to state a case for the 
development of adult education and to give certain general 
indications of the djrections which such a development should 
take. To explain this it is necessaxy to refer, however 
briefly,, to som.e of the issues which confront adult 
educat:^onists and which are not susceptible of definitive 
solution until there are adequate statistics. 

If one uses the comprehensive definition of education 
employed here, one finds in almost every country great incertitude 
as to the sheer numerical extent of participation in adult 
learning. Even within any one country assertion and counter- 
assertion are to be found on this point • As between' countries 
any conclusion is likely to be vitiated by the fact that like 
is not being compared with like. Thus over the European 
scene as v:eil as in individual countries one can encounter 
from the jmost responsible sources the following types of I 
contradictory propositions v;hich are unfounded and uncheokbd 
so far as any credible quantification is concerned: adult 
education is a small minority interest which affects no more 
than 5/^ of the adult population in any one year, and the 
demand for it is small. Adult education already involves 



the participation of . p ore than 20^ of the adults, the demand for 
it is inpreasin^-^ and would increase in proportion to the 
facilities made' available • Such demand as there is comes mainly 
from older people whose children are off their hands or who 
have the leisure of retirement. The demand is predominantly 
from young ambitious people anxious to equip themselves for 
advancement. It comes chiefly from workers in middle life "who 
are conscious of the disadvantages they suffer tnrough the 
ge Iteration gap or v;ho aro forced to thiitl< in terms of recyclage. ■ 
Adult education appeals primarily to women. The proportion of 
women in adult education is too low and is declining, ' Those 
v;ho participate in adult education are mainly drawn from the' 
middle classes/ One of the chief growing points in adult 
education is the increasing participation of industrial workers. 
Adult education courses reflect a croso section of the socio- 
economic categories, Adult education is handicapped because it 
is starved of public funds and maint^'ined by struggling voluntary 
bodies/ Adult education is vjell enough supported by public 
funds and is held back by it.s own failure to make provision 
which is in touch with broad human motivation. The demand for adult 
education comes mainly from those who have already had an 
education prolonged well beyond the statutory minimum^ and the 
surest way to increase the demand for it is to improve 
primary and secondary education. The strongest motivation to 
adult education is a consciousness of the defects of the 
initial oaucc^tico which has been undertake n, 

Cno could easily add many more examples of those 
contradictory assertions from responsible quarters, and this is 
to say nothing of an enduring debate as to whether the demand - 
and the need - for adult education is greatest in any one of 
the sectors indicated in qu':^^tion 6 of the questionnaire, 
Thus for anyone who is concerned to urge or advise governrrents 
to develop their provisions for adult education there is only 
r.n insecure statistical basis. 

The significance of questions 1, 2 and 5 will have been 
m?:.de clear by the foregoing paragraph, Looking beyond the 
feasibility study to its European application, however, it must 
bo noted that the statutory school-leaving age, like the age 
of entry into adult education of the kinds with which we are 
concerned, varies considerably from country to country. Another 
difficulty arises from the fact that educational institutions 
for part~-time students often calculate in terms not of 
individual persons but of enrolments in' courses, and there 
are many cases of enrolment^ at the same time, in more than 
one course by the same person. 

^ Similarly the med for the information represented by 
questions 9, 10,^11 and 12 will have become apparent - the 
establishment of absolute and relative totals for public 
expenditure on adult education. Prom the point of view of any 
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transcontinental cooipar isons, it v;ill bo of the utmost 
irnpOx^tance to ensure that the same catep;ories of expend i'jure 
are covered in each caxse.. Question 12 is of particular 
significance in viev; of the assertion frequently made^ and 
as frequentlj'- contradicted, that the cost of courses to 
. tho student acts as a pov/erful deterrent to part icipat i-^n in 
aclult education, VJith this may also bo considered questlo;\ 6*1^ 
The timing and circumstances of adult education are the subject 
of a very important controversy, some experts contending 
that the absence of day-time facilities for adult part-time 
students is a grave obstacle to the development of adult 
educatir^n. As day-time provision might v/ell necessitate 
purpose-built premises for adult education'- at present the 
bulk of it takes place in premises devoted to other purposes 
Xr\ the day t.lne and only free for evening use - it is 
not aiffioult to understand the importance, to those who plan 
and assess costs of development, of sound information on this 
question* 

For similar reasons information is needed under question 5. 
yf there is something intrinsically unattractive about a good 
deal of adult education from the point of viev; of broad masses 
of people it may well be the case that the fault lies v/ith 
the methods of teaching. How many teachers of adults are 
qualified in their subject at a level comparable with teachers 
in other sectors of education; and, moreover, how many of 
them have had any qualification for the teaching of adults; 
and v:hat official recognition is there of qualifications in 
the teaching of adults? 

Quest:^ons 7 and 8, although they are of especial 
difficulty, have boon Included because they touch on matters 
vital to the development of adult education. For v/hat socio- 
oconomic strata, and for what levels? of previous education 
should developments be particularly recommended? As we 
have said there is a great deal of conflicting and strongly 
held opinion on these matters. 

iij is appooito CO stf^te here tnat-' the purpose or i ' ' 
questionnaire and^ indeed, of the micro-study as a whol^^ 
noY to accu mulate statistics for the city of Exeter j_ but 
to dj scover how far it is feasible to collect basic 
statist i al information for adult education for a defined 
rfjo^graphical area using mainly the routine sources of 
information and without mounting a special exercise that 
calls for extraordinary expenditure on the payment of 
investigators, and extraordinary generosity of time on the 
part of the agencies, governmental, voluntary and private, 
that are being investigated. As will be seen, the actual 
information collected is partial only and falls short in many 
particulars of the demands made. At each stage there is a 
commentary on the reasons for this and the outlook f^r 
future exercises. Such a feasibility study is a prerequisite 
of any widening out into regional studies, and recommendations 
about these will be made. 
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Position In the United Klrigdom wit h regard to statlstlo s 

(It should be noted that the following; account refers only 
to England and Wales* There Is a separate governnnent department 
for Scotland and the Soottish oduoational system differs In 
sonit? significant respects.) 

In England and Wales adult education of the kinds oovered 
by our definition is provided by the following agencies: 

1» Local Education Authorities - that is to say the 
democratically elected local government councils of all counties 
and county boroughs - providing public education in aocordanoe 
v;lth the Education Act of 19k^, So far as adult education ±ti 
our sense is concerned the relevant section of this Act (41) 
states I 

"it shall be the duty of every local education authority 

to secure the provision for their area of adequate facilities 

for further education, that is to say; 

(a) full'-time and part-time education for persons over 
compulsory sphool age; and 

(b) leisure-time occupation, in such organised cultural 
training and recreative activities as are suited 

to their requirements, for any persons over compulsory 
school age who are able and v;il ling to profit by the 
facilities provided for that purpose/* 

section 42 of this Act of 1944 goes on to state that local 
education authorities, in making their provision, must '^havo 
regard to any facilities for further education provided in 
their area by universities, educational associations and other 
bodies*' and must consult them on the possibilities of 
co-operat ion» 

The Act does not prescribe the v/ay in v/hlch the education 
authorities must organise their further education provision. 
There are nearly tv/o hundred of these authorities and . their 
systems differ a good deal. Moreover, it does not need a 
la\7yer»s eye to note that the section of the Act quoted above leaves 
a good deal of latitude to each authority to decide on such 
things as "adequate facilities'^ "suited to their requirements" 
and "able and v/illing to profit", Thus, even in the legislation 
v/e have an insecure basis for national statistics. 

The usual practice is that local Education Authorities offer 
courses of the kinds vjith which this feasibility study is 
concerned in one or more of the following institutions - 
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technical colleges^ colleges of artj evening institutes 
(day schools v;hioh arc used in the eveniuo^ for adult classes), 
adult education centres^ arts centres and community centres. 
It must be noticed that the first tv^o of these arc mainly 
concerned with course^ of initial education which falls 
outside the scope of adult education as we have defined it, 
althou^gh from the statistical point of vlev/ all the education 
given in these institutions may be treated globally by the 
authority as further education with little differentiation* 
It muBt also Ino remembered that authorities do not compile 
statistics for educational reasons but for financial 
accounting to the electors and to the central govermient 
(Ministry of R^:*iucation ) from which authorities receive a 
subvention in respect of their further education provision. 
This subvention takes the form of a ^'block grant'' which Is 
not allocated as between various items of provision. Tlius 
the statistics sent by the Local Education Authority to the 
ministry are concerned only vjith gross categories of v;ork. 
Moreover, in the past decade the ministry has deliberately 
reduced its demands for statistical Information in order to 
reduce the burden of work upon Local Education Authorities, 
As a result the statistical information to bo found in 
respect of any given area in the annual report of the 
ministry (Department of Education and Science) is, for our 
purposes not very informative, It is a matter of common 
knowledge that recently, v;hen the ministry set up an 
Independent commission of enquiry into adult education a 
special ad hoc Gtatlstical enquiry had to be addressed to a 
random sample of Local p.ducation Authorities* 

Each Local };ducat ion a ^thority collects and tabulates 
the statistics regarding adult education v/hich suit its own 
purposes. Only those^ and so far they have been fev/, which 
have a development policy for the education of adults 
concern themselves v;ith most of the statistics required by 
our questionnaire* Usually an authority's statistics on 
adult education consist of the number of enrolments in the 
courses at its establishments, and an incomplete 
differentiation is made between those students who are 
taking courses as part of thoir initial education and those 
v7ho are post-V7ork students in vocational or non -vocational 
subjects. In order to obtain the total of students who 
fail to be considered under our definition of adult 
education, a time-consuming, and therefore, costly process of 
extraction is necessary. But even when this extraction has 
been accomplished there are no answers to a number of our 
questions. For example, in the case of age groups the Local 
:.ducatlon Authority is usually interested in the number of 
students viho are under 18 or 21 because there are lower 
charges made to such students for. the ii' courses; similarly 
with students aged over 65» Apart from these age groups no 
differentiation Is noted. Again, so far as total expenditure 
on adult education is concerned, not only has the process 
of extraction to be done but also an extremely complex 
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research must be undertakezi in respect of the nubventiouB 
'\hir.h are made by avitlioritie.:-^ to ocliK**-:itio>iM] -xf^i-oc? -xtic^c 
aaoL^bodies v;hich oorve much vridor territories than tnat of 
any one authority. 

It h3 3 been iraport ant to go into the^ro points about 
Loc;al Education Authorities because thoy arc the larp:eDt agent?, 
of adult education, with f.ornetliinp: like two million ^jtudent^^^ 

2o Second in importance and size are the Responsible Bodies 
for Adult Educatiorj (thc^ offioi'il title given them by regulatio 
under the I9^k-;- Act), These are the extra-- miral departments 
of a number of universities up and down the country - they 
include Exoter - and the districts into which the national work 
of the V/orkers Educational Association is or^ranisedo Each of 
these departments and districts receives a grant direct from 
the Ministry of Education » and Local Education Authorities 
usually give them a subventionc The statistics collected by 
the Responsible Bodies are more thorough than in the case of 
Local Education Authority courses, and often^ but not always^ 
indicate the profession of the students I\o account is taken 
of age over 18, but one can rely on the fact that all the 
students are within our definition* 

It has to be noted, however, that the number of students 
in Responsible Body courses is comparatively small some 
P!50,000o Moreover, from a local statistical point of view a 
major difficulty arises* The area for which a Responsible 
Body caters is not coincident with that of a Local Education 
Authorityo For example^ the University of Exeter Extra-mural 
Department serves a vast territory which includes the areas 
of the counties of Devon and Cornv;all and two other boroughs 
as vrell as Exeter - makinfj five Local Education Authorities 
in al} « The position is similar for the south western district 
of the WEA which serves Exeter. 

3, The Department of Ji^mploymento This ministry is responslb 
for courses of training and retraining for adulb workers v/ho 
need to change their job for one reason or another « The 
regional office of the ministry serves 3 wide area including. 
Exeter, and has no particular reason for compiling statistics 
in respect of this one city. . }?iJ^ures for a local employment 
situation can,, of course., be the subject of political controver 
and officials show a proper caution in releasing information 
of tjhis kind without careful checking and sanction. Requests 
for such information must tiuerefore be kept to a minimum and 
must not appear to invade the confidential relationship betv/eevi 
the department and its clients important v^here small numbers 
of people, easily identifiable in a small city, are involved. 
Considerably less difficulty of this kind vjould, of course, 
arise if the unit of investigation were a v;hole region or the 
country as a v/holOo 
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^. The Cpen University is a national institution vmich 
offers courses at varlouo stages leading to a degree and is 
designed for adults v/ho xay have no previous academic 
qualif ioat ion.*^ or experience. The courses consist of radio 
and television broadcasts^ correspondence, tutorial meetin^js 
and summer r5ohools, The Open University is a celebrated 
educational development v/hich is still in an early stago 
and it undertakes a great deal of statistical research about 
the nature of its student body. There is no difficulty, in 
principle, about the availability of this to an authentic 
enquirer, but, once again, there is the obstacle of extraction. 
The Open University is organised in re^^^ions and the South 
West region covers a vast territory of which Exeter is only 
a fragment • 

5» The British Broadcasting Company and the Independent 
Television Authority provide an extensive range of courses in 
subjects rangin{^ fron dressmaking, family budgeting, management 
studies, foreign languages to refresher courses for 
doctors. The BBC and ITV have develoiDOd teohniqu3s for 
estimating the numerical response to individual courses, and 
the sales of accompanying booklets are some indication* Thus 
an informed estir^iato of the numbers talcing courses that fall 
V7ithin our definition can be made in respect of an area, 
but this estimate cannot be described as statistical in the 
sense lequired, and, of course, it tells nothing about age, 
sociO'-economic status, etc. 

6« There are a number of privately owned and commercially 
organised correspondence schools in the United Kingdom. Thoy 
operate nationally and some of them are institutions of 
considerable size and reputation* Thoy are under no legal 
obligation to register with any public authority or to provide 
statistics, and no comprehensive list of these schools is 
available. There is, then, no way, apart from a process of 
special investigation, of finding out v;hioh of these schools 
has Exeter residents enrolled; and the schools, operating 
confidentially and competitively would be reluctant to^ release 
information which would indicate the nature of their clientele 
or the extent of their enrolments. 

The saiTG diffidence about co-operation in a statistical 
enquiry is to be expected from local schools and colleges 
which are privately owned and wh3.ch provide, on a commercial 
basis, courses in automobile driving, ballet, English for 
foreigners, shorthand and typing or musical instrument playing* 
Such schools make no enquiries of their students as to age, 
status, etc. and such enquiries would be resented by the 
customers. 
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7o Industrial and coimercial firms . every\7hore do o good 
deal to organise courses for their t^taff. By f:>r the Greatest 
part of these » however, falls under apprentice.^ihip or initial 
training - jiOt the post--vror).c ocucation v/ith v;hich v;e are 
concerned, but the education necessary to make the fully 
competent bank or insurance worker or salosraan or mechanic c 
So far as adult education in our sense, including up-datin[^ 
courses, is concerned the firras tend to turn to the Local 
Education Authorities - the Industrial Traininj^ Act makes 
provision for this <. The courf^os are given in Local Education 
Authority institutions and are covered by the statistics 
v;hich these institutions return^ Sindlarly, certain firms 
have had recourse to the university extra-jnural depa.rtnient 
for courses for their prof e^^sional workers (e*f?;. accountants 
or technologists), and, once again, the statistical record 
is kept by the university*. 

It is very rare in the United Kingdom for courses to 
be arranged by chambers of commerce or trade or by employers' 
federationso So far as trade unions are concerned, they do 
not organise courses thei:iselves but seek the co-operation of 
the Workers Educational Association » There is a growing 
volume of work of this kind put on by the VEA and the 
statistics come under those collected by each district of 
the UEA, 

3e Churches and voluntary organisations* In Britain the 
churches are not, either officially or in public esteem, 
regarded as agencies for the education of adults except of 
course in the fundamental matter of religion, and, tiianks 
to an embittered history, thir; is usually excluded from 
consideration as cducatiouo nevertheless, a large nionber 
of individual churches,, dependent upon the inclination of 
the priest and congregation, have programmes of education 
in the lay sense o Wliatever takes place is entirely private, 
v;ithout register or record and no statistics are . available * 

The United Kingdom is rich in voluntary organisations 
'Which range from. Consumer Associations, V/orking men's Clubs, 
Red Cross, Townswomen's Guilds, to Alcoholics Anonymous. 
From time to time any of them may organise their own courses 
without reference to any authoritye The quantity and quality 
of statistics about these varies « In some cases an organisation 
will seek tho assistance of a Local Elducation Authority which 
will provide a teacher similarly v;ith the Responsible Bodies « 
In these cases the statistics will be provided by the LEA or 
the RB, 

9. Some areas of the country have been the subject of 
statistical research undertaken by those concerned with the 
Responsible Bodies, or with the work of adult centres or 
by Her Majesty's Inspectorse None of this research, however, 
so far as is known is based upon the comprehensive definition 
of adult education with which we are operating here* Some of 
the indications v/hich this rese^irch has given - for example 
that adult education appeals mostly to those who have already 
had more than tho minimum of initial education - may well 
not be valid within our wider context • 



statistically , then^ the British situation may well seem 
to be unpiomising. However^ it must be ren-iembered that the 
vast majority of adult education is provided by four agencies; 
local Education Authorities^ the Responsible Bodies^ the 
Open University and the Department of Employment. All of these 
have accurate statistics although of a restricted range. So 
that, if one omits the BBC and ITV courses about which there 
is no reliable statistical information, one can say that the 
foundation for a statistical enquiry exists for something 
like 90^ of British adult education. In respect of a very 
considerable number of the students in this 9C,. the position 
is likely to be improved shortly by the introduction of a 
system of automatic data processing in all major establishments 
of further education - a system which involves a much wider- 
range of information about the student than has hitherto been 
practicable . 

Situation in Exeter 

This national situation is fully reflected in Exeter. 
So far as the main agent of adult education, the LEA, is 
concerned, the city is favoured from the statistical point of 
view, by the compactness, clear definition and medium size 
of the geographical area. Moreover, Exeter is a participant 
in the CGC European Towns Project and the civic and educational 
authorities are accustomed and sympathetic to European 
enquiries and more readily disposed to make time for 
co-operation oven where extraction processes are involved. 

A complete list of the agencies of adult education 
operating in Exeter is given in the answer to Qtiestion 4. 
It may be added that no research of a relevant kind has 
been undertaken for the city. The present study is the first 
attepipt to obtain a statistical picture of comprehensive adult 
education. No machinery exists for such a compilation; adult 
education is provided by a heterogeneous collection of agencies 
with no overriding authority to co-ordinate it. Thus the 
procedure followed in answering the questionnaire depends 
upon making grand totals of a number of separate totals some 
of which are far less reliable than others. An attempt is 
made at each stage to indicate strength and weakness. 

Som general information about the city may well be 
useful. In 1966 it had a poprilation of 9^^,550 of which; 

21% v/ere in infancy or initial education 
61^ were gainfully employed .--y- 
lQ% were retired. 

This proportion of retired people is higher than the national 
norm. It accounts lor a higher ratio, also, of v;omen to men - 
47 : 32 - because of the greater longevity of women. 
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Exeter is surrounded by rich stock and dairy farmland. An 
increasing number of farm workers live in the oity^ ond the city 
is the principal market for agricultural produce . Exeter eervGs 
wide area of I8OO square kilometre's as a centre for education 
and socio-cultural activity - museums^ theatre^ cinema^ concert 
hall^ sports stadium etc, lb is the principal railhead, airport 
and coach depot for extensive areas^ and it servos as the ohief 
medical centre, with 1^ hospitals, The city is ^ilso the centre 
for professional and skilled technical services, It is ^^ 




1^ •• ■ 
In 1966, of Exeter ^s working population: 

^% of v;orkers were in primary industries 
15)0 " ' " manuf.-^cturing industries 

80^ '' - services inc. dis-tributicn. 

The proportion of manufacturing industrial workers is smaller 
than the national norm. It also contains a higher proportion of 
highly skilled technicians. Most of the - industrial firms (lOfo) 
are small with fewer than 50 workers, "A breakdown of the " 
occupational pattern gives: 

Agriculture and forestry 3,5 
Mining and quarrying 0,5 
Manufacture 15,8 
Construction 9.I 
Gas, electric, water supply 2,6 
Transport 7.9 ' 

Distribution - 16,1 
Bank, insurance, finance 5,1 
Professional inc. education 20.0 
Misce llaneous . service 12 . 9 

Other 6.5 

While there has been no adult education research undertaken 
in respect of Exeter as a unit, there has been an intensive survey 
of socio-cultural demand and facilities and participation by the 
population - including participation in adult education of a 
non-vocational kind - undertaken by the youth and community officer 
of the city in respect of several neighbourhoods, and completed, 
by questionnaire less intensively, by the town clerk for the 
purposes of the European Towns Project, Interim conclusions on 
this survey indicate that: 

"Exeter is far from being an apathetic or passive or 
individualist society so far as those aspects of culture 
are concerned. The extent .and range of active interests, 
group commitment and readiness to help must compare very 
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favourably with other cities at home and abroad ... 
There arc clearly a number of interests over tho city 
as a whole which find no outlet. There are some 
localities whore a lower level of cultural aspiration 
is prevalent. In this respect Exeter follows national 
patterns ... By 2nd large, it seems that activity, 
response c^nd interest in cultural developinent are 
vjeakest both in the most and the least favoured areas 
from the socio-economic point of view," 

These employrront and culture patterns will be reflected 
adult education provision. 
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1. What was the population o£ the area agod over statutory 
school-leaving age - men - wonen. 

The answer to this quer^tion is baaed UDon the estimate;-:: 
of the advance analysis of the national census 'for 1971, 
The final details are not yet available, including the 
rnen-vromen divisiono 

The total population aged over 15 is 7?i.700* 

2. Restate this in age groups. 



accurate : 




16 - 25 
2G - 55 

A 6 - 55 
56 " 65 
66 + 


16,160 
1 1 ,060 

10,725 
11 ,405 
1 1 , 565 
.13,100 



5. What ^ was the total number attendir^g adult education 
institutions stated in the above age groups. 

The ansv/er to this question can only be made in a 
composite fashion with reference to a number of institution^^ 
etc, as outlined in the ansv;er to question For convenience 
of presentation this total will bo given appended to question -i 

How many financial institutions in the area are 
financially supported 

(a) by public institutions 

(b) by private institutions 
Answer : 



(a) Financed hy the Local Education Authority , although 

costs partly met by student fees: 

" Exeter College of Further Education (Technical 
College) 

- Exeter College of Art 

- Exeter Community Centre 

The John Stocker Evening Centre 
St. Thomas E\''ening Centre 
St. James Evening Centre 
The Priory Evening Centre 
Beacon Heath Evening Centre 
Topsham Evening Centre 
Hele's Evening Centre 
Ladysmith Evening Centre 

- Vincent Thompson Evening Centre • 



(ii) Partly financed by the Ministry of Education ^ partly 
by university resourcGf; , partly by Exeter Oity mA 
and partly by student fees: 

The University of Exeter :Cxtra-mural Department 

(iii) Partly financed by x)\<} Ministry of Education, partly 
by its own organisat 3.on resource?, partly by Exeter 
LEA and portly b^^ student fees: 

The Southwest District of the ^/;*orkers* 
Fc^v 0 tio>)c 1 o^ iat lor 

( iv) Financed by the Ministry of Education and by student 
fees: 

The Open University • ' 

(v) The Department of Employment. 

This is a government department financed /^ut af 
taxation. 

Privately financed 

- Correspondence schools 

- Commercially managed schools, In Exeter there are at least 

11 schools of motor car driving 
2 schools of ballet 

2 schools of dancing 

3 schools of English for f oreigmrs 

1 school of commercial subjects (steno etc.) 

- Voluntary organisations 

Among a largo number of these the most likely to 
arrange courses of learning are: 

- The Townsvromeni s Guild 

- The Womens Institute 

- The Co-operative Women's Guild 

- The British Red Cross 

- St, Johnts Ambulance 

- The Association for the Blind 

- The Disablement Fellowship 

- The South V/est Council .for Alcoholism 

In a. special category are: 

- The British Broadcasting Corporation* and the Independent 
Television Authority, 
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Answer to Question^ 5 above: 

{^) Exeter C o llege of Furt her Education, This is a very large 
establishrrent vvith soine Ij^OOO students. The majority of them 
are young people working for qualifications of relevance to 
their future careors, but in a nuinter of the courses there are 
adults, already cntoblishod in a career, v;ho wish to take a 
qualification either to change their career' or for purely 
cultural reasons, V/ithout personal investigation of each case 
it would be impossible to arrive at accurate statistics . The 
foUov/ing estimates are based upon available statistics and 
the advice of the tutorial staff. 

Vlhile the courses at the college are preponderantly 
designed to prepare for professional or academic examinations 
at various levels, and are, i'or the most part, taken by people 
in their initial education, there are three categories of 
student which fall v;ithin pur definition: 

--.adults who wish to take an examination in order to 
' qualify for a new profession. An example is found in 
students who take the *^0^* level examination in 
English or Economics en route to qualification as a 
social worker; or in a widowed housewife qualifying 
as a secretary; 

- adults who, without thought for the professional 
significance of a course, take it as a part of 
general (academic) culture. Examples can be found 

in courses in sociology, or economic history; similarly, 
adults who take examination courses merely to increase 
their level of practical and creative skill; 

- adults who take professional training as arranged either 
by business firms or industrial training boards or the 
Department of Employment, 

The total number of students that fall within our definition 
of adult education and are enrolled in the college may be 
estimated as 6^9, Unfortunately it has not been possible to add 
details of age or sex* There v:as no intrinsic obstacle to this 
sub-division. It was simply that the process of investigation 
would have entailed too great a distraction from their • 
teaching and administrative functions for a sorely pressed 
staff* 

(b)' Exeter Colle g e of Art is also an establishment primarily 
for students who STo not fall within our definition of adult 
education* After considerable discussion with the Principal 
and staff the following total of adult education students at 
the college has been arrived at: 

259 of whom 179 are women, 60 men. All over 18, 

No note is taken of the ages of students over l3. 
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(o) The Exete r Cormriunltv Oentre provides courses of non- 
vocational subjects in the same way as the evening centres and for 
our purposes may l:e lumped with them. The centres are day 
secondary schools which in the evening are used as centrcs of 
adult learning^ having good facilities, studios, laboratories, 
woodwork, metalwork aixJ housecraft rooms: 



Ma le 



Female 



St, Thomas with John Stocker Centres 

Ladysmith Centre 

St, Jarre s Centre 

Vincent Thompson Centre 

The Priory Centre 

Topsham Centre 

Community Centre 

Beacon Heath and Hole's Centres 



95 

170 

m 

142 

128 
10 
11 
67 



48^ 
105 
851 

89 

42 

295 
68 



5:53 

975 
231 

605 

506 
1>5 



767 2,34:5 3.110 



However, these centres are attended by a substantial number of 
people who are not Exeter residents but come from the surrounding 
countryside. Thus the true total for attendance at centre courses 
is: 



Ao^ and sex: 



Males 
Females 



Total 



2,716 



15-16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21+ 


Total 


62 


10 


4 


5 


6 


590 


677 


62 • 


12 


20 


22 


26 


1.897 


2,039 


124 


22 


24 


27 


32 


2,487 


2,716 



(d) University of £)xeter Kxtra-mural department s The following 
figure contains some sti:idents who are not Exeter citizens. 

There were: 642 students all aged over 18« 
383 were women; 25Q men, 

( e ) The South Wes_t Pis trioi of the V/orkers E ducational A ssociation 

There were: 826 students all aged over 18» 

The exact sex distribution is not readily available but a 

safe estimate would be: 500 women; 326 men. - 
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(f) The O pen University. Fifty Sxeter students were 
enrolled for the yea*F'in question. Information about age 
and sex Is lacking, i'he best evstlmate available Is that 
the division Is In the order -bf 20 women to 30 men. The 
predominant age Is likely to be betv^een 25 and 40 • 

(g) Depa rtment of fimploym ent. 162 Exeter and district 
residents" took courses arranged by this Department, There 
Is no information about age* and sex but the subjects of the 
courses suggest that no more than 20 wom.en were involved. 
All were over schools-leaving age, 

(h) Information is not forthcoming from correspondence 
scho<^ls# Most of the students at the commercially provided 
schools (steno, ballet, etc.) are juveniles or in initial 
education. This, of course, is not true of the motor drlvin 
schools, If these are left out of account it is safe to 
assume' that adult students in correspondence schools and 
commercially provided schools would for 1971-72 amount to 
fewer than -100 Exeter resident adults. 

(1) The position is similar with regard to the voluntary 
organisations listed, A generous estimate of persons in 
those organisations who took courses within our definition 
of adult education and not listed under the other headings 
given here would be: 150* 

(j) As has been pointed out earlier it is not possible to 
make even a conjecture at the number of persons in Exeter 
who in the period followed radio or television courses • 



V/e can thus sum up: 




Exeter College of Further Education 


649 


Exeter College of Art 


239 


Evening Centres 


2,716 


Unlversltj'^ of Exeter 


642 


Workers Educational Association 


826 


Open University / ( 


50 


Department of Employment 


162 


Others 


250 



Total 5,534 
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Thus, taking the total number of adults at 72^700 we arrive 
at a percentoge of participation in adult education of 7 . ^% . 
Covering as It does such differences in depth and subject of 
.3tudy, it is to lie questioned whether this percentage is 
meaningful. It is not possible to apportion it between ago 
groups or between men and worron, or, as we shall see betv;een 
socio-economic classes, Hov;ever, from what is partially 
revealed, and from the opinion of adult education workers in the 
city it is possible to say that something like 2/;5rds of the 
students are worrten; that the bulk of the students are over 
i+O years of age; and that the majority are drawn from the middle 
class with very small representation of the manual worker and 
his wife. 

5. What is the level of qualification of teaching staff - 

hierarchy of qualification and degree of official approval, 

It must be observed immediately that there is no recognised 
form of qualification in the United Kingdom appropriate to the 
teaching of adults. The question is therefore only susceptible 
of answer in the following form; 

Local Education Authority establishments usually insist that 
the teacher of adults has a qualification in the oraft or 
skill or branch of knowledge or expertise which is taught. These 
of course, will. vary from technical certificates and diplomas 
to university degrees. It must be remembered that some subjects 
have no appropriate qualification other than experience and 
reputation, e.g. yoga, karate, flower arrangement, For work in 
colleges of further education there are forms of training in 
andragogical methods but they are not an essential qualification 
for employment. The teachers engaged in adult education at the 
Exeter College of Further Education and the college of Art are 
all highly qualified in their subjects. Of IO7 teachers engaged 
at the Evening (including Community) Centres, a substantial 
proportion, amounting to almost 50^:' is composed of persons who 
are teachers in the day schools and hold teachers certificates, 
diplomas of education and/ or university degrees. 

Teachers in university extra-mural departments are without 
exception university graduates, mafty with higher degreesj 
VJorkers .Educational Association teachers, all have university 
degrees. Teachers in the Open University have the same 
qualifications as teachers in any other university. Those who 
take courses arranged by the Department of Employment have , 
appropriate trade qualifications. Th$)se who teach material 
presented by voluntary organisations, such as the Red Cross, 
have the quallfioations required by that organisation, usually 
its own certificates, although medical practitionsrs tak^ Some 
of the lectures, 



It must be rememberd, however, that these statements are 
pure history and not a matter of regulation, Anybody, regardless 
of certification, v^hom the providing authority deems competent 
to employ may teach adults in the United Kingdom and there is no 
recognised form of training or qualification for. this work, 

6. Classified men-worrien and into age -groups, what v;ere the 
totals of students in each of the following categories 
of courses: 

Courses designed to; 

(a) educate in academic subjects such as history, for 
cultural and leisure purpose S| 

(b) educate in practical and creative skills and crafts - 
music, drama, sports, domestic skills; 

(c) prepare for examinations or qualifications in academic 
or vocational subjects; 

(d) give initial, refresher and further training in 
vocational skills to those who wish to change 
their profession 

- because of new economic circumstances 

- because of a wish for advancement; 

(e) promote family, community and political .awareness 
and competence; 

(f) serve other purposes. 

It will have become clear already that the subdivision of 
these totals into men-worr^^n and into age-groups is not possible. 
Although the rest of the classification has been made it is 
necessary to draw attention to its lack of precision. This is 
inevitable without a personal enquiry made of each student, ' 
for we are In the realms of motivation which is not adequatel;> 
revealed by statistics available. It is not possible to say, 
for example, v/hether a student- taking a course of economics 
from the Extra-mural Department of the University is acquiring 
this knowledge for vooational or cultural reasons. Sim^tlarly 
a number of people may be taking an examination course in 
photography at the College of Art simply for leisure purposes 
and with no thought of its vocational application. However, 
by and large the statistics which follow give a reasonably 
true picture of the division of interest among adult .-^studonts . 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE VOLMllUQ CATEi30RIE.8 CF STUDY 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(e) 



Academic Practical Examin 

subjects and 8tion 

for creative 

cultural subjects 
purposes 



Refresher Family, 

and other Civic 

subjects vocational and 

training Political 



(f) 
Other 



'Col lege of 

lEducation 
— - - . 


1 QP 


[ 

80 








] 

1 


jcollege of 

1" ■ ■ , 




1 ftu 




nil 
14 




1 

) 


^Evening 

(te litres ; 

land 

1 Community 
i Co litres 


198 


2,320 


162 




18 


18 fYo^a'i 


wnivorsity 
i:opartrnent 
of 

Kxtra-mural 
jotudies 


419 






12 


194 


17 




r 

iV/orkers 

j^cucational 

Af:sociation 




28 






15? 




')epartrrient 
of 

Kr: ployment 








162 




f 


Open 

'Jriverslty 






50 








Ocher (No fir^ures available out 
:.rencles of the estimate of 25C 


100^ 


1'30 




i , . . . 


1,3^2 


2,612 




661 


5Jf2 


.TV 
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Thus the largest blocks of work fall in (a) and (b). 

(a) is composed of subjects such as aesthetics, psycholor-/ 

matL°L°??%^^^r"^^"^^ archaeoloey, economics :^astro^my, 
mathematics, the sciencoR snd rnr^^^ny, ir.^ "^"'y. 



(b; 



mafhomo^i c i^vl . <^^^'i''«u-Lusy, economics, astr( 
TileratuloV ^^^^^^^^ and forelsn languages and 

In the provision of the Evening centres there are: 

24 courses in needlework subjects - dressmaking, tailoring ot.^ 
„ painting and sketching xxngc^. 

t.f ,, „ dry-ski and keep-fit 
14 " cookery 



-••J ,, wood and metalwork 

8 " pottery 

5 " flowers 

5 " folk dances 



12 



»j 

hobbles - such as antique fui>nlture 
.. bridge, . wine -making. Stock Exchancte ' 
dealings, cino-making, glass engraving. 

6.1 What number of courses were organised; 

- in the evening 

- in. the daytime 

- at weekends 

- for sevoysl conaecutlve days 

- as part of cong^-educatlon or day- or block-release, 
Exeter College of Further Education 

Of courses containing students within our definition: 
51 were held in the daytime 

t7 evening ■•■ 

wo other courses concern our survey, 

Exeter College of Art 

Of courses relevant to our enquiry: 

10 were held in the evening 

1 was held in the daytime 
No other courses are relevant. 

Exeter Evening Centres (including Community Centre) 

134 courses were held in the evening 
16 in the daytime 
No others, 
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Exeter University EMD 

25 courses v;ero held in the evening 
2 v/ere held in the daytime 

1 was in the day and evening of several consecutive days 

2 wore arranged on a day -re lease from work basis. 

South Western Workers Educational Association 

21 courses were Held in the evening 
5 were in the daytime 

3 were, on a day-release from work basis. 
The Open University 

Study is so divided that the question Is not meaningful. 
Department of Employment 

The courses are all held in the daytime. 
Voluntary organisations and other providing bodies listed 

The majority of courses are held in the evening and there 

are fow fvxaeptions. 

Thus 204 courses were held in the evening; 79 in t.he daytime; 
and thfre were 5 examples of release from v/ork« This does not 
express the true preponderance of evening work because only a 
minority of relevant students are in ti\e 5I day classes' at the 
College of Further Education, 

6.2 What is the number of hours of the courses; 

There is no single answer. The most common patterns for 
evening courses are: 



2 hours a week for 24 or 36 weeks. 
Evening Centres 

2 hours a v^eek for 20 weeks , 
university and WEA 

1^ hours a week for 20 or 24 weeks. 
Open University 

A minimum of 10 hours a week is demanded of students. 



College of Pufther Education and College of Art 
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DGpartRx>nt of Employment 

Duration and time according to profession. 

There 



following socio-economic categories: 

- managerial 

- clerical 

- skilled manual 

- unskille(^ and casual 

- non-working population - housewives, retired, 

unemployed . ' , ■ 

It would be impossible to attempt an answe.-P i-n fv.i«. 

o^LnnM^^''^^ arranging an Indlvlduaf qSeiuomal^e of a • 
oonfldentlal nature to eaoh student - a formidable hnt- L 

liJ^A f °J ^^^^^ substantial proportion of the students are 
o? view of^?hn;::?n' it is. more .significant .fJSm ^he point 
SccupauCn of\L'1us\andf'^''°^^^"'^ ^'^^^ 

Art and''arthoM.^n?n^°i^^P °^ ^^^•^^^'^ Education and College of 
nr.\t^iJw \^^ Kvoning Centres furnish no particulars of their 
or their husbands occupation. Prom the oninlon of fh^ir. 

Educations y^Atrn^J'Lf''*'''^"^^^^ Department and the Workers 
student? ?n VHf?°^^^^" ^° ^^^P ^ the occupations of : 

students in their more substantial (lon^r) oonrees 1^ 
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Of 6U2 University EMD students: 

292 were managerial and upper clerical (e.g. bank clerks) 
10 were skilled workmen 

1 was an unskilled worker 

1 was unemployed 
57 were retired. 

This leaves 501 who were either listed as housewives or ^re 

unrecorded r^s to profession. 

Of 826 WEA r.tudents: 

128 v;ere managerial and professional 
74 were clerical 
28 were skilled workers 
55 were retired . 

This leaves 545 for whom details are not available. 

In the opinion of the directors of the work of both these 
agencies, the figures ^iven would Ix) a rough index of the general 
position, (It must be added that, as we have already noted, the 
occupational structure of Exeter is weighted in favour of 
professional services and against largQ -scale industry. However, 
such partial investigations of this kind as have been made in 
other areas, even heavily industrialised, suggest that adult 
education as provided by the Local Education Authority and the 
Responsible Bodies (university and WEA) makes its strongest 
appeal to the middle classes,) 

The Open University has no statistics on socio-economic 
categories for Exeter* It is, however, undertaking considerable 
research on a national scale into the composition of its student 
body and interim findings suggest that: 

2/5rds are men 

50^ are aged 21-30 years of a^e 

h.o^ " 3i-ii5 " " 

50^ are teachers *in the nation's schools 

12^ are in other professions 

12% are technologists and technicians, 

It is a matter of concern to the authorities of the Open 
University that semi-skilled and unskilled workers are so little 
represented , 

It may be assumed safely that all the students taking ' 
courses arranged by the Department of Employment are skilled or 
semi-skilled workers. 

About the students in courses provided by the other agencies 
listed in answer to question ^1 .there is no information. 
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^' ^Hn^^Jr^ ^^^^r^bute the totals between the followinp- 
educational categories: j-xwwxnj^ 

" diplomff ^ graduates and holders of higher education 

- university entrance standard 

- holders of technical etc. certificates 

- those who have attended but not completed courses for 
technical etc. certificates 

- those who loft school at the minimum statutory ap-e 
c^nd have had no further education. 

.^v.^.^?^ answer to this question would be a matter of pure 
n^?^f nf^* SoniGthing may be derived from the occupational 
patterns suggested above. It is also the general conclusion 

a^nfl^'p/'''??''^^ ^^^^ the United Kingdom that 

adult education appeals to those who have had considerablv 
more than the minimum of education prescribed by lav; An 
interesting feature of the Exeter courses provided bC the 
university and WEA is that they contain a noticeable number of 
o^Vi!!^' f P^!^^^t attending universities and technical 
w^\'h'gi^ure\eafning! voluntarily diversify their studies 

^* Vi-nH^^?.^°^S^' °f exi^nditure on education of 

all kinds for the city (including adult education). 

The difficulties of extraction have already been mentioned 
oSaiiied'a^e:^^"'''''' ''"'^""^ "'^"^^^ "^^^^ can bf 

by Exeter Local Education Authority 

^4,798,11:5 gross 

(£5,676,1150 net) . 

by other agencies (see below) ' 
£l6,i|55 

(this figure is based on a personal 
estimate only) , 

Total £-5.70S.6s^ . 

rS^^^i^ ^^^^^ vxxhlic expenditure on adult education 
xor tno city, 

'^^^ bodies which expend public funds on adult education 

Local Education Authority 

- College of Further Education, it is impossible to 
extract the small fraction of the total expenditure 
I^ni^Li? appropriate to those students who fall within 
our definition of adult education. 



- College of Art, Similarly here. 

- Evening (fentipes* The net cost to the public after eri 
expenditure of £10^853 ^nd an incorrio^ largely from 
student fees, of £10^248 was £505. 

Others; 

- KxtrA- mural Department of tho University* This body 
received £28,500 from public funds in respect of its 
total area covering two counties and the included 
boroughs* Calculating proportionately to population 
its expenditure in respect of Exeter was in the recion 
of £100. 

- The Workers Educational Association by a similar 
calculation expended some £50 in respect of Its v;ork 
in Exeter. 

«- It has been estimated unofficially that a place at the ^ 
Open University costs £220 (v/ithout allowance for recent 
cost increases), This would give a total of something 
like £11^000 in respect of Exeter students. 

- No Indication is available about the expenditure in 
respect of Exeter of the Department of Employ.nent . As 
well as teaching costs and equipment there may well be 
considerable sums for student travel or residence. It 
would seem likely - although this is no more than a 
personal conjecture - that the expenditure does not 
exceed £5^000. 

The net cost of students at the Collee;^ of Further Education 
and College of Art is not likely to exceed the net cost of students 
at Evening Centres and may' be estimated at £^00. 

These figures would give a total of public expenditure on 
adult education of £16^755 • That amounts to less than ^ of the 
total educational expenditure. 

Sufficient has already been said to qualify these statistics 
as^ in many respects^ provisional and conjectural. More than that^ 
Local Education i\uthority expenditure on adult education tends to 
take account only of teaching co^^ts and to omit the necessary 
proportion of total administrative and clerical costs^ the cost 
of advisory services and proporbions of the costs of maintenance 
of the buildings used for courses* Nor does LEA expenditure 
include its grants to the university and to voiuntrry associations^ 
including the V/orkers Educational Association, 



It is to be noted that a number of attempts to cost 
'idult education, although on a nf.jrrcwcr dofinition, have been 
made in this country. All have encountered the enormous 
difficulties of extraction. Their results have not differed 
significantly from the estimates made here for Exeter ♦ 

11. VJhat is the total of private expenditure on adult 
education in Rxoter. 

It is not possible to ansv/er this question, The answer 
v;ould have to be built up from the fees paid by students not 
only in the coui^sec v;hich receive public subvention, ^ but also 
the foes paid to private schools and correspondence colleges 
giving courses and also from the accounts of voluntary 
organisations like the Red Cross, As has been indicated the 
[^eatest quantity of adult education is provided by the Local 
-Kducetion Authority, the two Responsible Bodies, the Open 
University and the Department of Employment* By far the largest 
expenditure by private persons and bodies upon adult education 
consists of the foes paid by students. Some indication of the 
nature of these is given in the next answer. 

12. How much does the student pay in fees for courses in the 
categories listed in question 6 - given as the fee for 
one hour of studentship. 

College of Further Education Either £00.10 

or £00.07 
de pendent upon level 
of intensity 

College of Art £00.05 
Evening Centres . £00.08^3 

University Extra-mural Department £00.08 
WE A £00.05 . 

Open University It is not possible to break down the 

fees in the required way. For a year' 
course a student pays a fee of £25, hi 
books cost £10^-15 and his obligatory 
summer school costs him £25 ... a 
total of £60 or- 65» 

The Department of Employment does not charge fees. 

It should be noted that course fees for lEA oourse^^are, 
reduced in the case of students under 19 years of age and over 
65 years of agg< The Responsible 3odies char reduced fees to 
those over 65 • " ; 



ReoomrnendatlonG 

1. The collection of statistics according to the given 
definition is quite feasible provided that sufficient time and 
resources are devoted to the process. It, is not feasible, even 
in a limited geographical area, within the framework of time and 
resources available for the exercise completed here. Routine 
statistical sources are defective and special operations, 
including ad hoc random sampling of students, and considerable . 
clerical work in "unscrambling" existing statistics, are 
necessary for an accurate picture. 

2. The study of a smaller geographical area has disadvantages. 
A clearer and more readily available picture could have been 
made, of a region which coincided with the area of competence of 
the geographically largest of the main agencies involved. 
Nevertheless it must be noted that this would have increased 
the number of students to be processed - increaeing the adult 
population from thousands to millions - and so would have been 

a longer and costlier operation. 

3. If such an extensive region is to be studied, even with a 
questionnaire as simple as the one used in Exeter, it will 
entail the full-time services of an expert and an assistant for 
at least six months; and it will necessitate adequate finance 
to cover the costs of clerical work, which cannot be undertaken 
by hard-pressed authorities and organisations. 

4. In addition, in order to secure the full co-operation of the 
major agencies of adult education, it will be necessary for the 
CCC to announce and introduce the study, through the national 
government, with considerable emphasis and an explanation of its 
European significance. 

5. Before any such regional survey is undertaken it will be 
necessary for the Committee for Out-of -School Education and 
Cultural Development to put In hand the business of full 
clarification of certain statistical topics - for example, those 
covered by qvestions 6, 7 and 8 of the present questionnaire. 
Objective indicators must be found together with clear, 
exclusive categories. 

6. The partial results of the present enquiry in Exeter 
reveal one or two minor surprises, but, generally speaking, the 
figures add little to a picture which could have been furnished, 
without statistical research, by any informed adult educationist 
familiar with the British scene, It is, then, a question 
whether a study which oniits reference to effectiveness and 
accessibility is sufficiently rewarding, Yet, as we have said 
earlier, much pi^paratory work needs to - be done before these 
topics can be made susceptible of statistical enquiry, 



In oonoluslon 

It will be for the Committee for Out-of -School Education 
and Cultural Development and any working group which it may 
commission to drav; conclusions from this report. The author 
wishes simply to make two observations. 

(a) The results which have been obtained in this exercise - a 
although they are deficient they are considerable - could not 
have been achieved without the generous co-operation of the 
officers of the l.oc^l Education A thority and the prii^cipals 
of colleges end the directors of the other agencies. Their 
readiness to help would have added even further to their 
burdens had not the author of the study exercised some' 
discretion in making requests, 

(b) The study has revealed* a notable number of national, 
regional and local idiosyncrasies in the organisation of 
adult education, and it must be open to question whether a 
comparative study of European statistics is yet feasible. 
If the answer is negative then the prime objective of the 
Comiriittee for Out-of -School Education and Cultural Development 
might well be to try to induce governments to collect their 
statistics according to a new model which would be in accord 
with 'the comprehensive definition of adult education arising 
from the principles of permanent education that have been 
endorsed by all members of the CCC. A first step toward this 
would be the elaboration of a scheme whi/3h is at once 
comprehensive and realistic and which could be recommended 

to governments, 



